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CHAPTER 1 


THE PROBLEM 


Decoration is not a creative art. It is, like conducting, the arranging and 
interpreting of the work of creative artists. The creative artists with whose 
work the decorator has to deal are the architect, who has provided the shell, 
and the designers of furniture, rugs and fabrics—the materials with which he 
has to create his effect. In this shell he has to make a room which is both 
practically and aesthetically satisfactory. He is limited by the size and 
proportion of the room and he has to use what materials are available as 
economically as he can. In the same way a conductor, in planning a concert 
programme, is limited by such facts as that a soloist has been engaged or a 
choir has not. 

Within these limitations there are any number of good and different 
solutions to any one problem. A room may be entirely decorated in one 
period and one colour or it may mix colours and periods with no immediately 
apparent regard for cither, but yet with success. Using the musical analogy 
again, one concert programme may consist only of the works of Bach, while 
another will contain four or five pieces of different schools, periods and 
countries. The amateur musician can choose liis own ideal programme and, 
if he has a gramophone, can listen to it as often as he likes. But the amateur 
decorator, however certain he may be of the effect he wants, is very uncertain 
of the means to use to get it. Technical difficulties obstruct him, and colours 
which looked right in a small pattern disconcert him on the wall. The final 
result will be something very unlike what he imagined. 

This book is not intended to tell anyone what he ought to want, but to 
explain some of the ways in which various effects can be obtained and also 
to give the amateur information which will help him to carry them out. I 
have given that information whenever he may reasonably hope to do the work 
himself, and have told him what jobs to leave to the expert. It does not 
deal specifically with any period, but as it is intended as a practical guide to 
decoration for people living in the twentieth century and using twentieth- 
century materials, it will deal with the effects that these materials are capable 
of producing. 

The influence of technicians on design is often overlooked by people try¬ 
ing to assess the merits of different periods. But it is a fundamental influence. 
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Designers cannot work with materials which have not yet been invented, 
and each new technical discovery gives them new opportunities. Very often 
these opportunities are over exploited, and there is a short period of reaction. 
Not till that is over is the new material seen in its proper relation to older 
ones. The invention of chromium-plating is a typical example of such a 
discovery. Many people hurried off to buy metal furniture for the most 
unsuitable rooms in the certainty of being in the fashion. The reaction has 
now come, but the real advantages of this discovery will soon be seen in 
perspective. For restaurants, shops and hotels, metal chairs are lighter, 
cleaner and stronger than wooden ones of equivalent price, and no con¬ 
siderations of changing fashion should stop them being used there. 

Decoration and design should have nothing to do with fashion, except in 
those of its materials which are perishable. It does not matter if a curtain 
fabric is likely to be out-of-date in ten years, since it is likely, also, to need 
renewing by that time. But a piece of furniture, which is built to last a 
hundred years, and looks absurd after five, is a disgrace to its designer. But 
as dangerous as the fashion of the moment is its opposite, antiquarianism or 
sterility of taste. Nothing would surprise the designers of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries so much as the realisation that people 
were willingly submitting to the technical bonds to which they had to submit, 
and refusing to make use of modern materials. 

The chief disadvantage of such self-imposed anachronism is that it pro¬ 
duces lack of efficiency. A decorator should remember the purpose of the 
room he is arranging and make it as efficient for that purpose as he can. 
This does not mean that efficiency should be the only aim. There must 
always be aesthetic considerations, and the real test of the ability of anybody 
as a decorator is to combine the functional and aesthetic needs so that neither 
suffers at the hands of the other. 

The various sections of this book are arranged in the order in which their 
subjects should be decided, beginning with the background and ending with 
the final details. 

The illustrations have been chosen to give information and explain the 
text where it needs help. Where they are of my own work, it is because I 
am aware of the reasons why I do certain things, and I cannot be sure of other 
people’s reasons. They are not intended as a guide to taste, the changes and 
developments of which are defined every year in The Studio’s annual 
Decorative Art. 
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1 and 2. The same hall, as decorated in 1893, and as altered in 19*32 by Wells 
Coates, London. Other rooms from the same house are shown on pages 71 
and 73, where the changes made are commented on. 
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chapter 2 THE BACKGROUND 

The Avails, floor and ceiling of a room, which form the background against 
which everything else has to be seen, should be planned together, though 
they need not be treated as a whole. A great deal will depend on the furniture 
you have got or are going to buy, but in most rooms it is possible to create an 
equally good effect either by making all the background a neutral colour and 
trying to forget its presence or by using contrasting colours which emphasise 
the floor or the walls. 

As curtains hang on the wall they can be treated as background also and, 
by being of the same colour as the walls, continue the background made by 
the Av ail. But it is also possible to use the wall as the background to a curtain 
material, treating it as a picture, or again to carry the colour of the carpel on 
to a different plane with curtains of the same colour. 

The effect of the background made by the shell of the room should be 
studied in relation not only to the furniture you propose to use, but also to 
the shape of the room. If a room has naturally good proportions, especially 
a proper relation between height and floor area, be careful not to spoil them 
by overweighting one part of it. But in dealing Avith a room which is mis¬ 
shapen, it is often possible to produce an effect of proportion by using different 
colours on different Avails. 

The first and most usual problem facing you in dealing with rooms in new 
buildings is the height of the ceiling. The building regulations lay down a 
minimum height for ceilings, and the tendency is for builders to build to this 
minimum height in order to save money. This means that the height of all 
rooms is constant and is not always in happy relation to their floor area. In 
the past, when building costs were less, rooms were not of minimum height 
and many people thought them too high. They were supposed to look cold 
and so a method was evolved to make them appear lower and warmer. This 
was to fix a picture rail about a foot or eighteen inches below the cornice and 
to paint the walls above this picture rail the same colour as the ceiling and 
the rest of the walls a different colour. This habit became so general that 
many people used it automatically in entirely unsuitable rooms. (I have 
seen rooms with fifteen or twenty pictures—each hung on a nail—and an 
unused picture rail solemnly capping the lot.) It is, in practice, a very 
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dangerous method of making a room look lower than it is. It will work if 
the room is slightly too high, but in a very tall room it often has the opposite 
effect to what is intended. It is better to leave a problem like this to be 
solved by lighting. In most cases (unless the windows emphasise the incon¬ 
gruity of the proportions) the effect of decorating walls and ceiling the same 
will be (especially if there is no cornice) to make them merge into one 
and therefore lose their separate entities, which underlines their bad 
proportion. 

In all rooms, unless you are trying for unusual dramatic effects, it is better 
to have the walls and ceiling lighter in colour than the floor. A dark floor 
(or a floor darker than the walls) gives a solid base on which to build the rest 
of your room. It also shows the dirt less than a light colour. How dark it 
should be will depend on how much you want to weight the floor, whether it 
should have a pattern or not will depend, again, on the rest of your decorative 
scheme, but it is best to remember that a strong pattern on the floor is more 
restless than a pattern on walls or curtains. And if you feel a strong pattern 
is needed, it is often better to have it in the form of a rug on an otherwise 
plain colour than to have an all-over pattern which interrupts and is inter¬ 
rupted by the furniture. 

There is no rule that can be made about curtains. Where you have no 
pictures on other walls that you want to display and where the window area 
is not too large, a bold pattern or a strong contrasting colour on the curtains 
will make interest which may be very much needed. But where the other 
walls are full of incident, be careful not to clash with them or drown them 
with a large area of patterned curtain, which by repeating its theme tirelessly, 
will always attract the attention more than a single picture. 

Walls and Ceilings 

Surface of Walls . The structure of walls and ceiling on which you will 
have to work is usually plaster, while the doors and skirtings w r ill be wood 
and the windows and window frames wood or metal. Occasionally a wall 
will be of wood or some composition board. But only if you are going to 
paint or distemper will this matter to you. There are two kinds of plaster— 
the traditional lime plaster and the modern quick-drying plasters which are 
now in more general use. Of these two alternatives, the lime plaster is 
definitely preferable and gives a harder and better surface, but it has the 
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disadvantage of taking many months to dry out. During that time it is 
useless to paint it as the paint obstructs the drying, and the water coming to 
the surface makes the paint flake off. It was to counteract this that various 
quick-drying plasters have been put on the market and these are now nearly 
always used by builders in a hurry. But their final effect is not nearly so 
satisfactory, as in drying quickly they crack and the making good of these 
cracks results in a bad surface. It is always better to distemper new plaster 
and wait until you are sure it is dry before painting or papering. 

Paint. Paint is the oldest and most usual material to use on walls and 
ceiling. Its chief advantages are : 

1. It can be got in any colour ready mixed. 

All paint manufacturers issue cards showing the various stock colours they sell. But 
if the particular shade you want is not in them, you can always get it made up for you 
or mix it yourself from other colours. 

2. It is washable. 

This does not mean that it can be scrubbed for ever. It eventually wears away after 
too much rubbing. 

3. It can be used on almost any hard surface, such as plaster and wood¬ 
work, but it does not hold very well on very glossy surfaces such as tile or 
marble. 

4. Owing to its flexibility, almost any effect can be obtained. 

This has been known to prove a disadvantage. The amateur should be careful to 
avoid trying to get complicated effects of shading, graining of wood and others of the 
same type. 

In the past few years a great variety of new paints have been produced. Some have 
only the advantage of being labour-saving because they either dry quicker or need fewer 
coats. In general, these should be avoided. Paints that dry quickly contain less linseed 
oil and do not last as well as the slow-drying ones, while the ones that can do the work of 
three coats in two are harder to apply, and do not give such a good finish. The difference 
between paint and distemper is that paint has oil as a base and distemper has water. It 
is the oil in the paint which gives it its durability and to remove that brings it down to the 
level of distemper. It is better not to skimp and to do the work properly with a paint 
that makes no miraculous claims for itself. 

But where the new paints can give a new effect they are worth using. One particular 
type is the plastic paints, of which there are now many. Their purpose is to give a rough 
surface. They can give a plaster finish, or any other rough texture. They will also hide 
imperfections in the plaster underneath. 

5. Any finish can be got from a full gloss to almost dead matt. 

For a matt effect it is better to use distemper. 

For a very glossy effect, enamel paint is the best, but it means hard work and a good 
deal of patience. 
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3. Brushes for Paint and Distemper 

1. Paint strainer. For straining new paint after pig¬ 
ments have been added, and old paint to remove 
64 hats and boots.” (The skin formed on the top and 
the sediment at the bottom.) 

2. Stalk , or two-knot distemper brush. For distem¬ 
pering walls and ceilings. 

3. Pound brush. For painting large surfaces. These 
brushes need not be washed out, but the bristles 
must be kept in water while making sure the roots 
are dry. Much easier to use than the large flat 
brushes such as 9. 

4. Sash tool. For all small surfaces, but most useful 
for window Bashes and mouldings. Gan be kept as 3. 

5. Enamel brush. For fine enamel work. The bristle 
is of a very good quality. 

6. Flat brush. For general use on small surfaces. 

7. Flat distemper brush. For distempering as 2. 

8. Stippler. For obtaining uniform texture to final 
coat. I strongly advise amateurs and even profes¬ 
sionals to use this brush as it gives a far more pleasant 


surface and avoids any risk of brush marks. Be 
careful not to get too much paint on it and pat the 
surface gently. 

9. Flat wall brush. For painting large surfaces. 






Before starting to paint walls wash them thoroughly with Hudson’s, or 
some other soap without grease, and water. Any grease left on the surface 
will make the paint peel off. The number of coats needed depends on 
individual circumstances. Fill all cracks and holes in walls that have not 
been painted before with Keen’s cement. These walls will need at least three 
coats and new woodwork at least four, hut to cover old paint two coats will 
be enough unless you are trying to paint out a strong colour. The first coat 
(priming) on new plaster and woodwork should be quite thin, after which 
all holes should be stopped. 

Always begin at the top and work down the wall and paint the whole of 
one flank at a time or a fine will always show where you finished. Do not 
try to put on too thick a coat. It is always better to use more coats and 
spread the paint thinly. Allow one coat to dry thoroughly before starting 
on the next, and go over it with sandpaper between each coat. I should 
advise using a stipple brush on the last two coats. This gets rid of the 
brushmarks which amateurs arc inclined to show unless a stipple brush is 
used. Clean your brushes in turpentine and keep them clean, or they will 
become matted and useless very quickly. For the method of thinning paint, 
always follow the manufacturer’s instructions. These differ for each make 
of paint. Enamel needs a great deal more hard work than ordinary paint. 
It is put on in a much less fluid state and does not flow off the brush. It 
therefore has to be worked on the wall. 

Distemper or Water Paint . This is a development of whitewash and the 
colour is mixed with water to make it easy to apply. It therefore dries 
quickly, but can be washed off. There are now a number of washable dis¬ 
tempers in which there is a small proportion of oil, but although they can be 
sponged it is not advisable to wash them very thoroughly. 

Its chief advantages are : 

1. It is much cheaper than paint. 

2. It is much easier and quicker to apply. 

One, or at the most two, coats will cover any but a very dark ground, and it can be 
put on with a bigger brush, as it goes freely and does not have to be worked as paint, 
especially enamel, has to be, and does not show the brush marks as they do. 

3. It can, like paint, be got in any colour, but the finish is always matt, 
and no flat paint can give such a matt surface. 

The gloss in paint conies from the oil and therefore its wearing qualities depend on 
the proportion of oil included. Distemper having less oil or none is less glossy and wears 
a shorter time. 
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Distemper is much easier to apply than paint. Again, the wall should 
be cleaned and then given, in the case of ordinary distemper, a coat of size. 
But do not use size with an oil-bound distemper. One or, at the most, two 
coats are needed and a bigger brush can be used. It dries quickly, and dries, 
it should be remembered, rather lighter in colour than when first put on. 
Brush marks do not show so much with distemper as with paint, but a stipple 
brush will again produce a better surface. 

Paper . In many cases, where the surface of a wall is bad, it is better to 
put a lining paper on before painting or distempering and in these cases, if 
you can find a wall-paper that suits you, it is as well to use this and save 
painting. But in using wall-paper you are tied to the designs that are being 
made and, therefore, you cannot be sure of getting the effect you want. If 
you can, however, by all means use one. Its advantages are : 

1. It covers any small irregularities in the plaster surface. 

On a damp wall it may peel off, but paint will not stay on much longer. 

2. It wears well. 

Ordinary wall-papers are not washable, but there are now some washable ones, which 
stand up to very hard treatment. 

3. It is the easiest way to get certain special effects. 

There are now wall-papers which will give the appearance of plastic paints and wall¬ 
papers with wood and straw veneers. 

Before papering a wall, clean off previous papers or distemper, wash and 
give a coat of size. Before starting to hang the paper find out whether the 
walls are perpendicular. The paper should always be hung straight what¬ 
ever the walls may be. You can either mix paste yourself with flour and 
water or use a prepared one. Lay the lengths of paper on a table for pasting 
and, having gone over the whole surface with the brush go over it a second 
time to make sure it will slide and is not so dry that it will stick the moment 
it touches the wall. Do not paste one piece until you have hung the previous 
one. Have a sharp pair of scissors and as soon as you have the paper in the 
right position cut off the surplus. At corners beat the paper well into the 
corner before cutting. Go over all joints carefully with a boxwood roller to 
flatten them as much as possible. If the wall-paper has a pattern be careful 
that the various widths match. This will mean a wastage of paper and you 
should allow from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, more paper when buying, 
according to the size of the pattern. 
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Wood and Composition Boards. The panelling of rooms with wood is one 
of the oldest methods. Before the introduction of plywood, it needed 
seasoned wood and even then could only be used in small panels with mould¬ 
ings to cover the joints. Now veneered plywoods can be used in large panels. 
For most rooms it is possible to get plywood long enough to run from floor 
to ceiling and only vertical joints are necessary. An expert joiner can produce 
a butt joint which does not need covering, but an amateur should cover the 
joints as it makes fixing much easier. Strips about 2 in. wide of the same 
plywood can be used or a solid wood, metal-faced plywood or metal strip 
mouldings. Where you find a wall which has not been plastered, or a match¬ 
boarding wall, panelling like this with plywood or composition boards is a 
good substitute. There are many composition boards, and they are generally 
made of wood-fibre which has been separated and then pressed together again. 
This removes the tendency of wood, in its natural state, to warp or shrink. 
They provide an excellent surface for painting and some of them have a 
good appearance. 

As nails and screws will not hold in plaster unless it is plugged, panelling 
cannot be fixed direct to the wall. The first step should be to provide a 
framing to carry it. This framing should consist of deal battens (about 3 in. 


1. Broad or filling knife. For applying filling in 
paste form to overcome dents and irregularities 
in surface. 

2. Paper trimmer. For trimming off plain strip 
along edges of wallpaper. 

3. Boxwood seam roller . For pressing out seams 
of wallpaper. 

4. Paper hanger's brush. For general manipula¬ 
tion of paper when hanging, brushing out air 
pockets and getting paper into corners. 

5. Stopping knife . For stopping holes with hard 
putty. The curved edge is for pressing into hole, 
the straight edge for levelling off to surface. 

6. Duster or jamb brush. For removing dust from 
surface and corners before painting. 

7. Bull-nosed paper scissors . For general cutting 
of paper. Bull-nose used for pressing paper into 
angles, thereby making crease as guide for cutting. 

8. Palette knife . For mixing pigments on palette 
to obtain special colours. 
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by 1 in.), one running along the floor and nailed to the floor, and one running 
along the angle of wall and ceiling. (This can be wedged between the two 
walls at each end and held by the cross-battens, or the wall can be plugged 
and the battens fixed to the wall.) Between these, from floor to ceiling, 
vertical battens are fixed, at the places where the joints in the plywood occur. 
According to the size of board you are using, further strengthening battens 
can be used. But, in any case, wherever a fixing for your panelling will be, 
there must be a batten. 

Having made your framing firm, you then nail or screw (there is no need 
to screw unless you want to take the panelling down intact again later) your 
panels on to the framing. Begin by getting your bottom line straight and 
then nail the panel to your batten on the floor. Then continue to fix on each 
side until you get to the top and nail to the top batten, you then cover all 
your fixing with the cover-strips. As the fixing of these has to show unless 
you are going to paint them (in which case use nails, drive in the nail-heads 
and fill the hole with plastic wood) it is better to make a feature of the fixing 
and use screws and be careful to space and align them. Choose screws that 
will look well (for instance, round-headed chromium-plated ones), but as you 
will probably spoil the head screwing it in, make all the holes with one screw 
and ruin that one, putting the final ones in carefully afterwards. 

If an unbroken wall surface is necessary there are several wall-boards 
with a plaster base which can be fixed in the same way. The manufacturers 
supply a mastic to fill the joints and the whole surface can then be painted. 
All wood panelling should be polished, waxed or painted after fixing or it 
will mark. 

For painting, a cheap plywood can be used, but plywoods can also be 
obtained veneered with various woods or with metal. Metal plywood should 
be given a coat of clear lacquer to preserve it. 

Beaver board, Essex board and Paramount plaster board can be used for 
painting, and Masonite has a surface which can be polished. Ensoflex, which 
can be easily bent on corners, comes in lengths and widths which make joins 
unnecessary, but has a slightly corrugated surface. 

Fabric . Linoleum. Leather. There are a number of materials which 
can be, but rarely are, used on walls. Curtain or upholstery fabrics are the 
most usual. These should be nailed to a framing similar to that for panelling. 
If you want a solid effect, it is better to put thin plywood panelling under 
the fabric and fix the fabric to it. But if you are fixing direct to the framing. 
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you should have intermediate battens closer than with wood panelling and 
a canvas backing. For instance, in a 50 in. width of fabric, put one vertical 
batten in the middle and in a 9 ft. high room three intermediate horizontal 
ones. The fabric can either be sewn together before fixing and the join left 
or fixed with a strip to cover the join exactly as with wood. 

Leather should always be glued to plywood, not to framing direct, as it 
stretches with its own weight. As the size of the piece of leather depends 
on the size of the animal, it is usually best to use it in squares (about 1 ft. 
square is most economical when using ordinary hides). 

Linoleum can be used to give colour and warmth. This can be fixed 
direct to the framing. As it is made 6 ft. wide, by having a wide wood 
skirting and running the linoleum horizontally above it, a height of 6 ft. 6 in. 
to 7 ft. can be got without any vertical joins except at corners. This is the 
cheapest and easiest way for an amateur to cover bathroom walls, in order 
to make them waterproof. 

Tile , Glass and Cork . These, with linoleum, are the best materials for 
bathrooms or any room where the walls will get wet or dirty. But they all 
have the disadvantage of being very difficult for the amateur to fix, therefore 
I recommend linoleum or asbestos sheets, which can be obtained with various 
finishes for bathrooms and can be fixed as plywood. 

Cork flooring can also be either glued to the wall or fixed to framing. 

Floors 

Carpet » Carpet is the best covering for the floors of living-rooms and 
bedrooms, where warmth and quiet are the first consideration. If the floor 
is wood and in good condition, and if the room is a regular shape, a border 
can be left. But it always looks neater close-covered and, as carpet can now 
be cleaned without being taken up, it loses most of its disadvantages. 

The following points about carpet should be remembered : 

1. In buying carpet you get what you pay for. 

There may be differences in price between two pieces of furniture of the same quality, 
due to one being made singly, and the other produced in quantity. But all carpet is 
made on a machine and the price depends on the weight of wool and closeness of the weave. 
One carpet twice the price of another will wear roughly twice as long. 

2. Before having the carpet laid, have the floor gone over. 

If the floor is wood, make certain that none of the boards are loose and that the joints 
between the boards are fairly good. If one board sticks up above the next one it will 
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wear a hole in any carpet, however good, in a very short time. If the floor is concrete, 
have a thick layer of paper under the underfelt or use a sponge rubber underlay. 

3. Don’t spare money on your underfelt. 

It is better to spend less on the carpet than to use a cheap underfelt. It is the under- 
felt that takes the wear against the hard material of the floor and saves the backing of 
the carpet, which is the framework which holds it together. 

4. Don’t try to lay carpet unless you know something about it. 

If you propose having a loose square, get it made up for you, and if you are having 
the room close-covered, have it fitted and laid as well. If you have ever seen a carpet- 
layer with a leather pad on his knee, smashing against the handle of a small pronged instru¬ 
ment, you will know why. It is hard and expert work, and if the carpet is not properly 
stretched in laying it will get into folds and wear out very quickly. The money saved on 
laying will be more than lost on the carpet. 

Felt has the same warmth as carpet, hut it is easier to lay and the feeling 
of a thick pile carpet can be got with a felt very much cheaper. But it does 
not, of course, wear as long. You will only be able to get plain colours in 
felt, but, if it is plain colours you want, the colours you can get are very 
good ones. 

Linoleum has many merits as a floor covering. It is cheap, easy to clean 
and wears well. It is a composition material on a canvas backing and its 
price and its wearing qualities de¬ 
pend on the thickness of the material. 

It is sold in rolls 6 ft. wide and is 
easy to lay. It should be laid on a 
thick paper which, like underfelt 
with carpet, protects the canvas 
backing from the hard floor. It 
should first be roughly laid and cut 
to fit the room. After about two 
weeks it will have stretched about 
2 inches in each width. It should 
then be re-cut and can be fixed with 
glue. 

Wood. Wood flooring wears 
better than any other, but is com¬ 
paratively expensive in the first 
instance. It is always worth the 
cost of getting it properly laid and 
I should not advise the amateur to 
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^ P.aTn#>ts and Mattill! 
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lay it himself. Wood floors can be laid in long boards or in blocks, which 
can make various designs. 

The following list of woods suitable for flooring is not exhaustive, but 
contains ten which give a range of colour and price: 


1. American White Oak (cheap). 

Yellowish light brown. 

2. Beech (medium-priced). 

Very light brown with darker 
flecks. 

3. Canadian Birch (cheap). 

Pinkish-brown. 

4. Douglas Fir or Oregon Pine 

(cheap). 

Pink toning to light reddish-brown. 

5. Japanese Oak (medium-priced). 

Light yellow-brown. 


6. Jar rah (medium-priced). 

Reddish-brown darkening to a rich 
M ahogany. 

7. Maple (cheap). 

Light yellowish-brown. 

8. Pitch Pine (medium-priced). 

Yellow to orange-brown. 

9. Teak (expensive). 

Medium brown. 

10. Victorian Oak (medium-priced). 

Light brown or pinkish. 


It must he remembered that no two trees are exactly the same and any 
wood you buy will contain variations of colour. All these woods take polish 
well, but American White Oak and Jarrah need the grain filling before 
polishing. Douglas Fir for flooring should always be rift-sawn. 

Masonite. In addition to the ordinary Masonite boarding mentioned in 
the section on wall-boarding, there is a tougher edition made in 12 in. squares 
for flooring. This is roughly the colour of dark oak and wears well. 

Cork. Cork flooring can be got in rectangles or squares and in colours 
from light yellow-brown to very dark. It is quiet and clean and has a 
long life. 

Both cork and Masonite flooring can be laid by an amateur without much 
trouble. The manufacturers will supply with each the right fixing material, 
which is spread on the floor and the squares put down and left for the fixing 
to set. The only care needed is to make certain to level the floor and not to 
put a thick layer of fixing in one place and a thin one in another. 

Both these are excellent for halls and passages. 

Rubber is an excellent flooring for bathrooms and can be got in large 
pieces so that joins are not necessary. It can be laid easily with the solution 
provided, but it is expensive and very difficult to keep clean in rooms where 
mud from outside is likely to be brought in. 
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Canadian Birch 







Composition Floors . There are various composition floors that need ex¬ 
perts to lay and are suitable for rooms where cleanliness and heavy wear are 
needed. But for the ordinary house they are too hard and permanent. 
Once down they cannot be touched without being relaid. I strongly recom¬ 
mend that composition floors be laid in pieces with narrow strips of some 
other material in between, as this helps to prevent them from cracking. 
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Pitch Pine 


Teak 
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CHAPTER 3 


FABRICS 


Texture and pattern are the two important qualities which fabrics con¬ 
tribute to a scheme. Their colour should be arranged in relation to the 
general colour scheme of the room and that question is dealt with in the next 
chapter. 

Texture is probably the quality least studied in decoration and many 
had mistakes are made through mixing textures which should not be put 
together. This does not mean that contrasts of texture are not often needed, 
but the contrast should not be a fundamental one. 

The main divisions of texture, with some of the fabrics they include, 
are: 

Smooth glossy. Satin, brocade, taffeta, leather, chintz, oilsilk and 
American cloth. 

Smooth matt. Delustred satin, linen, cotton, flannel and fine repps. 

Rough. Fur, coarse linens and repps, rough silks, canvas, wool and 
tweed. 

In choosing fabrics from each group for contrast, avoid mixing a luxurious 
texture with a homespun one. Leather from the first group can be used 
with linen or flannel from the second and tweed from the third, but chintz, 
tweed and brocade never look well together. 

The dividing line between texture and pattern is difficult to define. Most 
small woven designs, such as herring-bones, should be used as a texture, but 
all definite patterns have a pictorial effect. There is, of course, no need to 
use pattern in a room at all, but if you are going to, don’t mix more than two, 
of which one should be rather neutral, and see the fabric in a large piece 
before making your decision. 

Patterned curtains are seen in two ways—at night when they are drawn 
with the whole pattern visible, but never quite flat—in the day, bunched at 
the side with everything indistinct. The shape of chairs and settees may 
cut a design badly and it will be affected by being seen flat as well as upright. 
It is never any use trying to hide an ugly chair with a strong design. Be 
careful also to choose a pattern in scale with the room. 

Fur nishin g fabrics are, in most cases, 50 in. wide, and into that 50 in. 
the pattern has to fit exactly. There are, therefore, usually two repeats of 
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8. A group of luxurious fabrics which go well together. The contrasting textures of the fur, 
satin, and velvet enhance each other’s value, and the quilted matt silk makes an excellent back¬ 
ground for the glossy surfaces of the others. The design on the wavy satin is a bold, flowing 
one excellent for curtains, and should be the only definite pattern in a room. Acknowledgments 
are due to Nora Jean Campbell , Edinburgh Weaver s, Scottish Textile Weavers , Textiles (F.CJ).) 





25 in. or four of 121 in. or eight of 6] in. or sixteen of 3J in. in each width. 
You can judge from this the number of times you will see any design on 
curtains or furniture. 

Some fabrics such as oilsilk and American cloth can only he used for 
curtains, a few, such as leather and fur, only for covering, and some for both. 
You can only find out by examining a sample whether a material can be used 
for covering. Do not use anything which is loosely woven and pulls, as it 
will lose its shape on chairs, and avoid a material with long threads, which 
may catch on buttons and hooks and pull out. You would have to renew it 
too often. But these materials make excellent curtains, unless they are so 
loose that they stretch and become a different length from the lining. 

To know how much material to buy for a window, measure the height 
and width. As an example, say it is 8 ft. 6 in. high and 5 ft. wide. Allow 
6 in. on the height for turnings, making 9 ft. Divide the width in half, that 
is, 2 ft. 6 in. for each curtain. As you should allow at least half as much 
again for the fullness of the curtain, each curtain should therefore be 3 ft. 
9 in., which is 45 in. As most materials are 50 in. wide, you want one width 
to each curtain. You therefore need twice 9 ft., which is 18 ft. or 6 yds. of 
material. If you are making pleated or frilled pelmets, allow the same full¬ 
ness, and for safety again allow about 6 in. on the depth of the pelmet you 
are going to have. Suppose that for the same window you will have an 
8 in. pelmet. You will want 8 in. plus 6 in. twice, that is 28 in. Three- 
quarters of a yard is 27 in. and this will do, as the 6 in. allowance is on the 
generous side. 

Cut the material out on a large flat table or the floor. Pin it and the 
lining together and make sure to get the widths of both exactly the same, as 
there is often a slight variation. If you have more than one width sew the 
widths together first and iron the seams open. Then pin the fining and 
material together all round, with the right sides together, and machine the 
side and bottom all in one. Turn inside out and iron again. If there is 
more than one width in your curtains, lay flat with the lining on top, then 
catch the seam of the lining through to the outside seam with a catch stitch 
about every 8 in. For the top there are various methods. The simplest is 
to buy tape threaded with two strings which pull your width into the desired 
measurement. This tape also has loops between the strings for the hooks, 
but this is not to be recommended for heavy curtains, as the weight may tear 
the tape. If you use this tape, turn down your heading and tack it first to 
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9. These fabrics form another group which go well together, hut of a completely diflerent 
character from those on the preceding page. 

The fringed wool cushion and the oilsilk provide the contrast of texture that the fur 
and satin provide in the previous group and the other materials—pigskin, flannel, loose 
wool and matt cotton—are naturally sympathetic to them. 

The strong woven design on the tuffled cotton is enough pattern with the contrasting 
textures of the other fabrics. Acknowledgments to Britannia Rubber CoDonald Brothers , 
Edinburgh Weavers , and Scottish Textile Weavers . 
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itself, then tack the tape over the join and machine along the top and bottom 
edges. For ordinary tape, run a gathering thread along your doubled 
material, then measure off your tape to the desired length and tack on 
carefully. 

Pleats are done in the same way. Stand-out pleats have to be done by 
hand, as otherwise you would flatten them. Then fix your hooks—about 
1 to every 6 inches. The most usual way of fixing curtains now is on rails. 
They run much more smoothly than any form of rod, but need to be hidden 
by pelmets. If you want to dispense with pelmets use rods and rings. 

When sewing oilsilk the stitch should be as big as possible. Every hole 
makes this material more likely to tear so if possible sew them by hand with 
a fine needle and a long stitch. The same applies to American cloth, where 
it is better to avoid hems altogether, as it starts the material cracking at 
once. For pelmets of American cloth, stick as much as possible to avoid 
stitches, which show r so much. 

Making Loose Covers . It is always advisable to get an expert to do this, 
as nothing looks worse than a badly made loose cover. If you insist on 
doing it yourself, you must cut it on the actual chair to be covered and mark 
all your seam lines with chalk or tacking thread. Leave a hem at the bottom 
with holes just behind where the leg of your chair or sofa would come. Pass 
tapes through and tie them right across underneath. 

In almost all cases piping should be used, and 1 strongly recommend 
zip-fasteners instead of hooks and eyes. 

Loose seats in small chairs are easy. Lay the material on the seat with 
the straight thread running from front to back. Stick pins in around the 
edges, turn it over, move the pins lo the underside, cut, then cut out a piece 
of canvas the right size, turn the edges in, and oversew through both. 
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10. This collection of fabrics, while each of them excellent in the right surroundings, 
should not be used together. 

The textures clash and so do the designs. Chintz, tweed, satin and coarse wool could 
never look right in the same room. The flowing woven design and the straight stripe 
kill each other, and the small print appears prim against the flamboyance of the tweed. 
Acknowledgments and apologies are due to Donald Bros., Edinburgh JVeavers and Ratnm , 
Son and Crocker . 



CHAPTER 4 


COLOUR 


The question of colour is entirely one of personal taste, and no rules can 
be made which will suit everybody. But it is possible to deal with types of 
colour and to make general suggestions. The reaction of each individual to 
colour is different and based on personal reasons, while some people are more 
conscious of tone than colour. 

In the last few years many people, frightened of colour altogether, have 
lived in all-white or natural colour schemes. This was a reaction from a 
series of over-coloured periods beginning with the Victorian sombre greens 
and reds and culminating in the Russian Ballet craze, when blue and green 
and orange and purple cushions were flung all over divans. This reaction 
was a violent one and for some time all rooms were neutral and many people 
realised for the first time the innumerable variations of tone in the natural 
colours. A vase of flowers in one of these rooms stood out with great inten¬ 
sity. But the force of the reaction is spent and we can now use colours again 
and use them in simple rooms where they tell most. 

The main divisions of colour are : 1. Dark rich colours. 2. Pure bright 
colours. 3. Pale clear colours. 4. Vague mixed colours. 

From one of these four divisions should come the general effect of your 
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Colour schemes from Plate 11, opposite 

1. Walls. Cream of window. 

2. Curtains. Orange vermilion of woman’s skirt. 

3. Floor, Dark slate of chimney tiles. 

4. Settee and chairs. Warm grey of child’s dress. 

5. Etcs. Yellow of child’s petticoat. 



1. Walls. Pale blue grey of walls. 

2. Curtains. Dull lime yellow of apples. 

3. Floor. Russet brown of floor tiles. 

4. Settee and chairs. Sage of over-mantle. 

5. Etcs. Orange vermilion of woman’s skirt. 
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11. Pieter de Hooch : Woman Peeling Apples 

(From the picture in the Wallace Collection, London, by permission) 






room and you should take the majority of the colours from it. Then you 
may add a little nf some other group to give it life. 

As an example, a generally vague room in group 4 will be helped by some 
dark rich colour but not by any of the pure colours, while a room in pale 
pure colours needs something dark or bright. You should first decide whether 
you want a restful or a stimulating room. This cannot be completely defined, 
but primary colours generally will prove the more stimulating. Unless you 
are very sure of yourself, start with a neutral background. I would include, 
as neutrals, white, the beiges, pale yellow, pale grey, grey-green, and certain 
pale blues. 

There are two ways of building up the colour in your room, and these 
prove useful in different circumstances. 

1. If you want a quiet rather vague room, without any violent or definite 
colours, start with the walls and carpet. Then choose the curtains. If you 
want to keep your whole background quiet choose a fabric fairly close in 
colour to the walls, and not a very strong design. Then decide covers for your 
upholstery. These should not be the same as the curtains either in texture 
or colour. It is usually better to keep any small chairs or stools in still another 
fabric, in either a contrasting colour or one that you are using for curtains. 

2. Should there be a strong colour you particularly wish to use, decide 
first what it is most suitable for. Red is an example of a colour very often 
needed and difficult to use because, being very strong, it is dangerous to use 



Colour schemes from Plate 12, opposite 

1. Walls. White. 

2. Curtains. Middle green. 

3. Floor. Nigger brown. 

4. Settee. Lighter brown of jug. 

5. Easy chairs. Deep warm grey. 

6. Etcs. Beige yellow of lemon. 

1. Walls. Beige yellow of lemon. 

2. Curtains. Light brown of dish. 

3. Floor. Darkest green. 

4. Settee. Warm deep grey. 

5. Chairs. Brown of apples. 

6. Etcs. Light green of plums. 
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in large quantities. Red sofas and upholstered chairs would be too much. 
Red carpet is difficult, because it is usually the wrong red. If you want to 
be dramatic or very definite, use it in curtains. Otherwise, the amount you 
will get by covering seats of chairs or stools, in small objects or as a lamp¬ 
shade, will do all that is necessary. Sometimes the amount found in a book¬ 
shelf will be enough. 

You can also treat neutral colours so as to make the variations between 
them important. The impression of the size of a room can be altered by the 
colour. White or a vague misty colour definitely makes the room larger as 
the shadows and corners become less visible. A small room painted a sharp 
colour definitely becomes box-like, and the walls seem to close in. So in a 
small room it is better to keep the strong colours in the centre of the room 
away from the wall. 

The most important part of any colour scheme is the proportion of each 
colour used, which should finally make a balanced whole. One way of 
working this out is to take as an example something which has a colour 
scheme you like and base yours on it. I have given as an example six dia¬ 
grams in which I have chosen flowers and pictures. In each of these you 
will find several unexpected colours. Bearing in mind roughly the proportion 
of each that you want, work out how they would lit into your room. You 
need not use the proportions or even all the colours of the original. Often 
you could not. In the diagrams I have analysed the colours and shown how 
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Colour schemes from Plate 13, opposite 

1. Walls. Grey of background. 

2. Curtains. Colour of face and hands. 

3. Floor. Dark grey-blue of dress. 

4. Settees and chairs. Brown of table. 

5. Etcs. Black. 


1. Walls. Colour of face and hands. 

2. Curtains. White. 

3. Floor. Brown of table. 

4. Settee and chairs. Dark blue of dress. 

5. Etcs. Plum of shadow imder table. 
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13. Amedeo Modigliani : Enfant du People 

(Collection of the late M. Paul Guillaume , Paris) 




they might be applied. One important word of warning is this. If you 
base the colour scheme of a room on a particular flower, it is better not to 
have those flowers in the room. If you base it on a picture, hang that picture 
somewhere else. 

There are many things which should affect your choice of a colour scheme 
and the way you use the colours you have chosen. 

1. Is the room in the town or the country ? 

There are colours which are definitely artificial and should not be used in the country, 
as the natural colours seen through the window" make them look tawdry. Many greens 
which look excellent when you choose them in the shop make a terrible frame to a picture 
of lawns and trees. And in a town, be careful if your view is of red brick and choose a 
colour for the curtains which does not clash. 


2. Which direction does the room face, and has it enough windows ? 

Try to see the colours you choose in a room with the outlook they are going to have, 
as many colours lose their life and become dull in a room with a dark outlook. A warm 
clear yellow', which is the most sunny in a room with a good light, becomes a murky green 
when seen in the cold light of a north window". Many of the delicate shades lose their 
colour and become drab, dead greys without enough light. I should alw r ays advise strong 
colours—warm and clear or rich and deep—for such rooms. 

3. Is the room going to be used more during the day or at night ? 

Many people, who work during the day, will use their living-rooms almost entirely at 
night. It is on these rooms that dramatic effects should he tried and vivid, artificial 
colours used. Rooms used during the day should respond to the more natural light. 


14. Colour schemes from the 
Lilium Auratum 



1. Walls. White. 

2. Curtains. Maize yellow. 

3. Floor. Green. 

4. Settees and chairs. Deep 
rust of stamens. 

5. Etcs. The dark plum of 
the spots. 



1. Walls. Maize yellow . 

2. Curtains. White. 

3. Floor. Deep rust. 

4. Settees and chairs. Dark 
plum. 

5. Etes. Green. 
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15. Colour schemes from a Persian Iris (a small 
white one ; actually the petals are a very pale 
clear blue) 



1. Walls. "White.. 

2. Curtains. Very pale blue. 

3. Floor. Dark purple of t ips of 
petals. 

4. Settees and chairs. Rather 
dead grey brown of tips of 
leaves. 

5. Etes. Yellow of centre of 
petals. 



1. Walls. Y'ery pale blue. 

2. Curtains. Also pale blue. 

3. Floor. Dead light brown. 

4. Settees. Purple. 

5. Etes. Yellow or green of 
small leaves. 




16. Colour schemes from the Strawberry 


1. Walls. White. 

2. Curtains. Red. 

3. Floor. Dark green. 

4. Settee and chairs. Earth 
brown. 

5. Etes. Yellow r of centre 
of flower. 



1. Walls. Pale yellow. 

2. Curtains. White. 

3. Floor. Brown. 

4. Settee and chairs. Dark 
green. 

5. Etes. Red. 
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CHAPTER 5 LIGHTING AND HEATING 

Lighting 

In any one room two types of lighting are always wanted—a general light 
for ordinary purposes and particular lighting for two or three places. The 
general light has usually been provided by one fitting in the middle of the 
room—in a low room fixed close to the ceiling, in a high one on a long stem. 
This remains an adequate method and is satisfactory in halls, passages and 
any room where economy is more important than effect. But electricity 
deserves better things than this. It is the first flexible system invented and 
it should be used flexibly. 

The general lighting, in a room which is going to be used for long periods, 

should be provided by in¬ 
direct fittings with reflectors 
to throw the light on to the 
ceiling and walls and from 
there into the room. In 
spite of the obvious advan¬ 
tages this system has in 
saving strain on the eyes, 
many people believe it is too 
expensive. It docs, of course, 
use more current than a naked 

17. Electric Lamps 

Top : (1) Lamps from 15 to 100 
watts; from 3£" to 5f" long, 
according to wattage. (2) Lamps 
from 150 to 1,500 watts ; from 6J" 
to 13 ¥ long, according to wattage. 
Bottom : (1) Length 8ff% diameter 
V ; length 11-,V\ diameter Y ; 
length 12J", diameter If!** (2) 

Length 3$", diameter 1", 25 watts. 
(3) Length 111", diameter If", 40 
or 60 watts. 
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lamp, but nobody can sit looking at a naked 
lamp. And most shades waste a greater 
proportion of the light. One 100-watt 
lamp in an efficient reflector will do the 
work of four 60-watt lamps buried under 
shades made of old maps, chintz and such 
anachronisms. 

One central reflector in the room gives 
a very good general light, but a rather 
regular one. Two or three reflectors on the 
walls are more interesting because some 
walls will be brought into prominence and 
others left in the background. Often, how¬ 
ever, it is better to have no fixed reflectors 
and do the whole of your lighting with 
floor standards which can be moved to any 
part of the room. Floor standards can 
consist of a reflector in a bowl providing 
indirect light, a shaded direct light or a 
combination of the two. 

If your curtains are of a material which 
you would like to emphasise, a row r of 
strip-lighting can be fixed under the pelmet. 
This will throw light down the curtains and, 
if they are glossy, it will be reflected from 
the surface, while if they are rough, you 
will get interesting shadows. As an alter¬ 
native to this, reflectors on the floor can 
throw light up the curtains. This is only 
possible in rooms where there are pieces of 
furniture behind which the reflectors can 
he hidden. 

Standard lamps and table lamps are 
essentially mobile, and it is, therefore, 
important that they should have a long 
enough flex and that there should be 
plenty of points, or they lose their mobility. 


- f" 







18. Strip Lighting 

(Data are given from top to bottom , a. 
being the length and b. the radius of the 
curve.) 

a can be 12", 19{p", 24", 36" or 48". 
o is 19H", b is 25". 
a is 19f£", h is 12i". 
a is 19} J', b is 6£". 
a is 11", b is 2H". 

The diameter of all tubes can be lp^" 
or ly 6 ", according to the wattage. 
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Their shades should be of some material like parchment, which takes all 
the glare out of the light without taking away its efficiency. 

Bedrooms need a special kind of lighting. A table lamp on the bedside 
table is, unless space has to be saved, usually better than a light fixed on 
the wall, where your head may get between it and the book. But the old 
system of having one ceiling light hung immediately over the dressing table 
is ugly and inefficient. If you have one ceiling point in a room, it must be 
in the middle or the whole balance of the room is destroyed and, as dressing 
tables are not put in the middle of the room, bedroom ceiling lights trying 
to do two jobs spoil the room. If you want a general light in the bedroom 
have either a central fight or wall brackets, but fight the dressing table 
separately. The best way of fighting a dressing table is to have one lamp 
on each side of the mirror, but one on the top will do. For this, lengths of 
tube fight are the most efficient. They can be fixed on the side or back of 
the mirror frame. This should, except in large rooms, also be enough general 
fight. As an addition, which is admittedly a luxury, stripfights in all built- 
in cupboards are more useful than a general fight, and they can be fitted to 
go on when the door is opened. 

This fist is a useful general guide to the type of fights to use in a normal 
house or flat. 


Hall, passages and stairs 
Bathrooms, Lavatories, Kitchens, etc. 

Dining-Rooms 

Living-Rooms 

Bedrooms 


Ceiling lights, either direct or indirect. 

Ceiling lights, direct. (In bathroom also a direct 
wall light over mirror.) 

Either indirect ceiling or indirect wall lights. 

Indirect wall lights, pelmet lights, indirect and 
direct floor and table standards. 

Direct or indirect table lamps for bedside. Direct 
wall light over mirror and dressing-table. In¬ 
direct ceiling or wall lights for general lighting 
if necessary in addition. 


19. In the upper photograph the curtains are lit by two floodlights hidden behind the solid leg 
of the piano. A standard lamp with a reflector lights the ceiling and the top of the curtains. 
From these two sources the whole of the end of this room is lit without any visible lamps. 

20. The lower photograph of a combined study and dressing room by Robert Heller of New 
York shows another type of lighting. The lights which can be seen over the desk are repeated 
under the pelmet, a corner of which can be seen. Although the lights are more visible than if 
strip lighting had been used, as in the illustration on page 53, they are farther away from the 
curtains and throw light farther down, because they have room for reflectors. This room is 
an admirable example of saving space by building-in furniture. Two cupboards for clothes 
and a large desk have been built on one wall of a small room. 
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Heating 

The four main types of heating are : 1. Central heating by radiators. 

2. Coal fires. 3. Electrical heating. 4. Gas heating. 

1. All your trouble with radiators will be concerned with hiding them 
without ruining their efficiency. Bear in mind that a radiator draws in cold 
air below and the heated air comes out above. One result of this is that 
dirt is picked up off the floor and the wall above the radiator gets dirty. If 
you fix a shelf above, do not leave any space behind for the air to get through, 
and if the shelf is wood put a sheet of asbestos under it. There are a number 
of different materials that can be used to hide the radiator, while still leaving 
room for the warm air to come into the room. Plywood panels can be 
pierced, leaving about two-thirds of the surface solid. Metal mesh, glass 
tubes, chains and louvres of metal, glass or wood can also be used. None 
of this is necessary with the newer forms of radiator consisting of panels 
built in flush with the wall, but these, being more expensive, are not yet in 
general use. 

2. Coal fires remain the most pleasant form of heating, but are not, of 
course, practicable in most fiats. 

3. Electric heating does not, like gas, ventilate the room, but it has 
most of the other advantages of gas, with the additional one of greater 
mobility. Electric fires can be built-in where you are covering an old mantel¬ 
piece, and in rooms without a fireplace they can be made a part of a book¬ 
case or cupboard fitment. It is often a good idea to build out from the wall 
a short distance into the room, fixing a fire facing three ways. By this 
means more people can sit round the fire. For passages, halls, bathrooms 
and lavatories that need warming all the time there are electric tubes, 
regulated by thermostats, which can be left on and turn themselves off 
when a certain temperature is reached. 

In rooms which have central heating, one small electric fire should usually 
be allowed for as well. On very cold days a visible source of heating has a 
comforting psychological effect. 

4. Gas fires can be used instead of electric fires in all rooms which have 
flues, and some do not even need a flue. When building-in a gas fire it is 
better to use an asbestos board instead of plywood. 
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22. Gas fire by Davis. 23. Electric lire by Ferranti. 


Both are built into existing fireplaces. Only personal preference can decide which to 
use. That on the right shows a dirty patch over the fire which should be avoided. 
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CHAPTER 6 FURNITURE AND FITTINGS 


A different system of living has been evolved during the last twenty 
years, due to the development of transport. This means that no family 
now lives in the largest house it can afford, but in the smallest which will 
contain it. To make it easier to live in a small space a new kind of design 
in furniture, based on the possibility of simpler design provided by the new 
materials, came into existence. As it was a radical change and not simply 
a difference in fashion it became the object of attack from all sides. This 
attack, which was directed on aesthetic grounds, obscured the basic change 
that had brought the new furniture, and which called for the elimination of 
everything useless. This clearing is now apparent everywhere and many 
people who think they have made a perfect period room have really planned 
a modern room using period furniture. The room contains, in fact, nothing 
superfluous. In planning a room, therefore, include only the essential, and 
after the background and the lighting are settled—at least provisionally— 
begin to consider the furniture that will be needed. 

Make a list of the furniture that is absolutely necessary for comfort. 
You will find it is of two kinds. In one category are those pieces which 
must be movable, in the other, those that need not be. In the first category 
will be chairs and tables, in the second cupboards, desks, beds, dressing 
tables, bookshelves. In most rooms space will be saved by building-in all, 
or some of, the furniture which need not be moved. 

The advantages of building-in furniture are : 

1. The saving of space. 

2. It gives control over the masses of colour. 

When bedroom furniture meant a suite in the same wood consisting of bedback, chest, 

wardrobe and dressing-table, the position of all these pieces was chosen, not by where 

24 and 25. Two methods of planning a small dining-room are illustrated here. That on the 
left, designed by Serge Chermayeff, has the table fixed to the wall, and seven people can be seated 
in comfort, which could not be done with a table in the middle of the room. The mirror helps 
the illusion of size and there is plenty of room between the end of the table and the sideboard, 
which can be seen reflected in the mirror. 

On the right, a room designed by Rodney Thomas, in which the seat is a fixture and the table 
is free. The curve of the seat allows for artificial lighting in the corner behind the false window. 
This allows eight people to eat, three on the seat and five on chairs, in a room which would 
otherwise take no more than four. 
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• ( Ser S e Chermayeff and Rodney Thomas) 







they would look best but by the necessity of getting them all into the room. The result 
was unconnected and unbalanced patches of colour in places where they were least neces¬ 
sary. If furniture is built-in it can be painted with the walls and become part of the 
background or any part can be painted a different colour or veneered with some wood 
which will give a mass of colour where it is wanted. The movable pieces can then be 
used to punctuate or underline the colour-scheme. 

Bedrooms 

The furniture necessary in a bedroom is generally the following : 

Fixed . Cupboard, dressing table, chest of drawers, bedback and (some¬ 

times) bedside tables and bed. 

Movable . One or two chairs and, possibly, a table. 

The cupboard will, if the building is a modern one, have been planned 
with the room and it may even be large enough to have shelves. If it does 
not, enough drawers will have to be provided either as part of the dressing- 
table or in a separate piece of furniture. In most bedrooms there is an 
obvious place in front of the windows where the dressing-table would go. 
And a series of drawers the whole length of the wall under the windows, 
broken in the middle with a full-length mirror, will take the place (but not 
the space) of a chest of drawers. The bed will not be fixed but its position 
will be, and the bedback can therefore be attached to the wall, with the 
bedside tables either a part of the same piece or movable. There remain 
only chairs and tables that must be able to be moved easily. 

Living-rooms 

The furniture will be listed as follows : 

Fixed . Bookshelves, desk, sideboard, cupboards, radios, etc. 

Movable . Dining-table (sometimes), occasional tables, chairs, settees. 
Bookshelves will be, unless the space is unlimited, built-in or at least, 
fixed to the wall. There is nearly always in any room a convenient space 
where this can be done, and one seldom sees large separate bookcases any 
more. But such things as desks and sideboards, which there is no con¬ 
ceivable reason to move in the normal course of life, can be more economical 

26. A built-in fitting of flashed sapele mahogany in a small flat designed by Wells Coates. 
Here in a small space are a desk, filing cabinet, cupboard, wireless and self-changing gramo¬ 
phone with record storage underneath. 

The loud speakers are in another part of the room and are built over a cupboard. 

27. A built-in fitting in avodire in a larger flat. In this case there was a large amount of record 
storage needed. The records are kept upright behind flaps which slide in when open. The 
top row is for 10-in. records and the bottom row for 12-in., one shelf being left open for albums. 
The self-changing gramophone and wireless are in the corner. Beyond the loud-speaker is a 
cocktail cupboard. 
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26 and 27 


Built-in Fittings by Wells Coates and Duncan Miller 



of space when they are planned and built for the place they are to occupy, 
rather than bought haphazard and left about in the middle of the room. 

Dining tables have to be dealt with according to the circumstances of 
the room. In most small rooms they often have to be against a wall, in 
which case if they are supported, or partly supported, off the wall there 
will be less base to get in the way of the legs of the diners. But if the room 
is large enough a table in the middle of the room, which there is, therefore, 
no need to anchor, is usually easier for serving. And it is undoubtedly 
pleasanter not to sit facing a wall during meals. 

As in a bedroom, the chairs and t ables will, of course, be movable. There 
have always been fixed sitting places such as window seats (stupid things 
because you have nothing to lean against and you have your back to the 
view) but lately settees have been built fixed along walls or jutting out from 
walls. I see no point in this. When the fire is too hot you cannot move 
your seat farther away. When the room is too cold you cannot get closer 
to the fire. I can see no reason why settees should not be moved about. 
People are not inanimate objects like books and clothes, which have a right 
place and stay in it. They have different moods and might be allowed to 
humour them. 

A properly designed room will probably have its main pieces of furniture 
—those, in fact, that are made for the special circumstances of the room— 
in the same wood. But it is a mistake to think that all the movable pieces 
should have any obvious appearance of uniformity. All occasional tables 
and chairs, which are moved about the room, are better for being apparently 
inconsequent and not strictly related in design with the rest of the room. 
This does not mean that these pieces should not, in fact, be carefully studied, 
but they should appear to be effortless. The design of settees and armchairs 
should be of the type which anybody would buy for such a room, but not 
necessarily reproducing any particular feature of it. 

Occasional tables should be, as their name suggests, occasional. Strewn, 
as they used to be, all over the room, like sharp-cornered confetti, they did 
nothing except trip the unwary. Occasional tables should only be put 
where they are needed. There should always be within reach of every 
comfortable chair or settee a table large enough to take an ashtray, cigarettes, 
books and anything else that may be needed. Tall spindly tables do not do 
this at all efficiently. It is always easier to reach down than up, so these 
tables should be low, have a top large enough not to be crowded and hard 
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to knock over. They are also better without corners and with tops which 
alcohol and burns will not ruin. There should be no reason to have table 
lamps on these tables. The proper place for lights is at the side and to the 
back of the person using them ; for an occasional table in front or to the 
side. 

The same apparent inconsequence should also be used in the hanging 
of pictures. The choice of pictures is a personal one, and it should not be 
forced by any feeling that walls should or should not be Idled. There is 
actually no need to have any pictures, and to fill walls on the jig-saw puzzle 
principle of not leaving an inch of space unoccupied makes a restful room 
impossible, and does not even show of!’ the pictures to the best advantage. 
It is better to hang a few pictures at a time, storing the surplus ones and 
changing them over sometimes. 

The same principle applies to all ornaments—to anything, in fact, which 
has a purely aesthetic value. Do not overload a room. If you own more 
than it is wise to display at once, ring the changes and only have out as 
many as can be appreciated at the same time. 

All this is easy to achieve if you have no furniture and are starting from 
nothing. Most people are not in this position and have to use many pieces 
of furniture they already have. It is impossible to try to solve all the pro¬ 
blems that you will meet of this kind. They are all different. But do not 
be afraid of the period furniture you may possess, and be stampeded into 
making your rooms into museums for them. Well-designed furniture of 
most periods will mix. The plain, uncrowded room that I have been 
advocating shows off good furniture, in fact, better than any other. If 
you are not so sure of the worth of the things you have, but you cannot 
afford to get rid of them, there is a lot that can be done to alter them in 
detail without spending too much. Ugly 'wood can be painted, but few 
woods are ugly fundamentally. Before painting, strip off the polish and 
find how much stain has been used. Often using a natural polish will bring 
out qualities in wood that you had not suspected. Tables and desks can 
have their tops covered with leather or linoleum, with a metal or painted 
wood strip round. New handles can be fitted and pieces you would prefer 
to have built-in can often be arranged to form part of a built-in fitment. 
Legs can be covered in plywood. Nothing, in fact, is hopeless except the 
gate-legged table. 
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CHAPTER 7 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The obstructions to any scheme of decoration are partly fundamental 
ones, due to the size, proportion and lighting of rooms, which have to be 
overcome by creating an illusion, and partly detailed ones, which can be 
dealt with by removal or covering. 

Size and Proportion. Plain walls without breaks in the surface and 
neutral colours make rooms appear larger than they are. If possible, heavy 
cornices should be removed altogether, dado rails taken down and doors 
made llush. Furniture should be long and low or else should be carried 
up to the ceiling. A horizontal line above the eye level in a low room makes 
it appear even lower, in a high room even higher. One wall of a room, 
painted slightly darker than the others will give the impression of being 
further away, painted slightly lighter of being closer. These methods 
increase or decrease one dimension of a room and alter its proportion. 

Mirrors. The size or proportions of a room can be altered by mirrors, 
but various points should be remembered. A mirror will only reflect what 
is already in the room. If the room is dark and overcrowded, it will double 
the darkness and the crowding. Before fixing a mirror be sure what it will 
reflect. Do not fix one in such a position that anyone who comes into a 
room has to walk towards himself. Do not fix one opposite a bed or in any 
place where you cannot get away from it. Mirrors should be used to double 


28 and 29. Two views of the same bedroom. The doors, drawers and bedback are veneered 
with pearwood. By building-in the carcases in each case and painting them to match the 
walls, the feeling of overcrowding, which the same amount of furniture all veneered would 
give, has been avoided. Everything which gets much handling is veneered so that there is no 
danger of finger marks on the paint. The masses of colour are easier to handle, because where 
no colour is needed—in this case, in the column on the right of the mirror—the whole thing 
can be painted. The top photograph also shows another example of pelmet lighting. In this 
case the curtains are only to sill height and the glass top to the furniture reflects the light on to 
the bottom of the curtains. The cupboard in the middle of the window holds shoe-rails and a 
radiator, which is not used, but might be needed occasionally, in which case the cupboard 
doors can be left open. The small cupboard in the architrave of the hanging cupboard (on the 
right-hand side) holds a wireless set which slides out. 
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dimensions that appear too small. In narrow rooms even the whole of one 
of the longer walls can be covered. 

Doors . Panelled doors can be covered with plywood. The only diffi¬ 
culty in this is that the plywood increases the thickness of the door and the 
hinges have to be moved or the door frame altered. Once covered, the 
door can be treated in any of the w r ays already described in the section on 
wall surfaces. 

Panelled Walls. The type of panelling which consists of strips of wood 
moulding fixed to the wall (dado rails are of this kind) is easy to take dow r n. 
A certain amount of making good to the plaster underneath will have to be 
done but it is impossible to tell how much until you try. If the result is 
not a very good surface a rough paper or plastic paint should hide the 
trouble. 

If the whole walls are panelled with wood they probably have not been 
plastered underneath. In this case if the panelling is ugly the easiest way 
of hiding it is to put up panelling in front of the existing one, which can be 
painted or polished as you wish. 

Staircases . Ugly balusters can be covered with plywood or composition 
board. If it is possible to use the handrail, fix the plywood underneath it. 
Where the balusters are wood the boards can be fixed direct to them, but if 
they are iron, battens will have to be fixed at the top and bottom to take 
the covering. Where the handrail is ugly as well the boxing can be taken 
over it, and cither a new plain rail fixed on top or else the top of the boxing 
can be rounded off and covered with leather continued down each side for 
a few inches to take the fingermarks. Unless you are prepared to repaint a 
handrail fairly often it is better simply to wax polish the natural wood or to 
stain it black and polish it. Paint wears off too quickly on surfaces which 
have hard wear and continual washing. In either case strip the existing 
paint or polish off before re-doing it. 

Rooms without Daylight . Entrance halls are very often without daylight 
and they are a difficult problem. They are usually small and as everyone 
has to use them they have to be carefully decorated and fit. It is nearly 
always impossible to cover one wall with mirror as all the walls are likely 
to be broken with doors. But they must be kept as fight as possible, with 
a floor of a rich, warm colour. The fighting is the most important part of 
such a room. You should try to give the impression that there is no lack of 
daylight by hiding the source of the fight and making it as bright and shadow- 
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less as possible. Indirect lighting on all the walls will do this. But if the 
hall has a staircase it is unlikely that you can use it as the lamps will be seen 
by anyone going up or down the stairs. In these circumstances a number 
of lights well distributed should be fixed where they least catch the eye. 

Windows and Pelmets • As the position or shape of windows cannot be 
altered cheaply, the curtains and pelmets have to create the illusion you 
want. A separate pelmet, making a frame for each window, emphasises the 
shape. One pelmet running the whole length of a wall with the curtains 
arranged to suggest the proportion of window you would like, will disguise 
it. Where the actual shape of the window is pleasant, it can be emphasised 
by framing it with a pelmet in some material that will add to the emphasis. 
Avoid making flat pelmets out of fabrics having flowing designs which should 
not be cut in a hard line. Wooden pelmets painted the same colour as the 
walls should be used where you are trying to disguise the original shape, but 
if you want to make the line of the pelmet important metal or mirror ones 
can be used. 

Pipes , Meter Boxes , etc . There are often water pipes, electric wiring 
tubes and meter-boxes which ruin the appearance of a wall. They can all 
be enclosed by building a framework round them and covering them with 
plywood. A flush door can be made where access is necessary. But you 
should try not to allow this casing to become a disconnected patch. If hot- 
water pipes have to be covered, remember that the heat will make the wood 
shrink away from the wall, leaving a dirty hue where the hot air escapes. 
To avoid this leave a space round the pipes where they go through the 
ceiling to allow the air to escape that way and use asbestos board for the 
casing. 

Fireplaces . If the mantelpiece needs alteration it can be covered with 
asbestos, wood or stone. A framing is fixed to the wall around the existing 
one and the covering fixed to that. If there is a wide shelf this at least 
should be taken down or the casing will be heavier than it otherwise 
need be. 

Tiled hearths can be painted, but need repainting very often as paint 
does not hold well on hard shiny surfaces. It is better to cover them with 
asbestos or metal sheets, which can, if fixing is difficult, be made a part of 
the mantelpiece or of the curb. 

Door Furniture. There are now a number of well-designed door handles 
of every kind on the market. Ball catches, which are excellent for cup- 
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30* Small bedroom 
designed by 
Rodney Thomas 



30 and 31. These two photographs show excellent examples of the use of mirror. That 
opposite shows a narrow hall, designed by Erich Mendelsohn and Serge Chermayeff 
with mirror on the whole wall above the fitting, which is partly cupboard and partly 
radiator grilles. A mirror placed as this is makes a rather narrow passage appear wider 
without ever becoming a nuisance by reflecting what is not wanted. 

On this page is a small bedroom designed by Rodney Thomas. The photograph 
was taken from the doorway. The circular cupboard in the corner holds all the 
clothes for one person, and the bed can be seen reflected in the mirror. In this case 
the mirror cleverly joins the large cupboard and the small one which forms the 
dressing-table, and, although it is a big one for such a small room, it is not opposite 
either the door or the bed, but is still in the most useful place for anyone dressing. 
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31. A narrow hall, designed by Ericb Mendelsohn and Serge Chermayeff 
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board doors, have disadvantages for the doors of rooms. If they are loose 
and work easily, the door will blow open in a wind. If they are stiff they 
are inclined to stick. Should this occur they should be rubbed with vaseline 
or oil. But they have the advantage of being simpler to open and allowing 
more scope in the choice of handles. The ordinary finger-plate, having been 
designed for panelled doors, is much too small to cover the area that may 
get dirty. If you need one, get a really large piece of glass, mirror or metal 
or paint a dark strip right down the side of the door. 

Architraves . The architraves of doors and windows are necessary as they 
hide the join between the plaster of the wall and the wood of the window or 
door frame. But ugly moulded ones can be taken down very easily and flat 
ones substituted. 

Bookshelves . Bookshelves should be : 

9 in. high for novels. 

10 in. high for most larger books. 

12 in. high for very large books. 

For most people, about; 80 per cent, of the shelving should be 9 in., 15 
per cent, of it 10 in. and only 5 per cent. 12 in. 

In depth, 6 in. is enough for novels and 9 in. for other books. 

Radios . As radios are bought in the manufacturers’ cases and so few 
are properly designed, they can do great damage to a scheme of decoration. 
It is nearly always possible to build a radio into a cupboard or bookshelf. 

32 and 33. The two photographs show an entrance hall, which is entirely without daylight 
and which is too small for any furniture. The only important alteration is that the door at the 
end has been removed and the old opening plastered flush with the wall. Everything pro¬ 
jecting has been removed and the doors made flush. Those on the right have been covered 
with dark brown washable leather, which, with the dark brown carpet, warms the hall. The 
door on the left, which is only a cupboard, is made flush with the covering of the balustrade and 
painted in order to be as unnoticeable as possible. The strips of mirror hide bad joints in the 
fixing of the plywood. Owing to the position of the staircase, indirect lighting was impossible 
here, and one large flat ceiling light was used. 
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32 and 33. A small entrance hall, before and after re-decoration 



















34, Methods of covering Balusters 



The handrail is left and 
the plywood fixed under¬ 
neath it. 



The handrail is covered 
with a plain top and the 
plywood fixed to the rail. 



The newel post covered 
and made square, with the 
handrail left. 





Everything, including the 
handrail, covered, and a 
strip of leather fixed over 
the top. 



Battens fixed to take the 
plywood, and part of the 
handrail covered. 



The newel post and hand¬ 
rail left and the plywood 
fixed under the handrail. 
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35* Curtains and Pelmets 


a. These two sketches show the 
windows framed by the pelmet and 
the line of the curtains, thereby 
making three blocks on the wall. 
If the proportions of the w indows 
are bad the trouble will only 
be increased by this method. 


b. These two sketches show the 
same windows when the length 
of the wall is treated as a whole. 
The pelmet is built down from the 
ceiling and right across. The re¬ 
cesses under the windows can bo 
used for bookshelves. By day the 
curtains cover the walls between 
the windows and by night they 
cover the whole side of the room. 
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CHAPTER 8 


CONCLUSION 


The early part of this book has included many warnings of things to 
avoid and difficulties to be overcome. But no room can be decorated merely 
by the elimination of everything objectionable. The majority of decorators 
will use the same methods of eliminating the same defects unless they have 
unlimited money to spend. It is in the positive qualities that the indi¬ 
viduality of each person appears. No two people live exactly the same 
lives and want to use a room in exactly the same way. But the removal of 
ornament and the creation of plain surfaces is not a negative process, but the 
first stage of a positive one. 

The object of decorating is to provide the maximum of space for living 
in and the first principle for providing this space is to reject what is point¬ 
less. At this period the rejection is important because the need for space 
is now urgent and in many cases the existing decoration dates from a time 
when this need for space did not exist. 

The photographs at the end of this chapter, of rooms before and after 
alteration (in particular those decorated by Wells Coates), show this clearly. 
The rooms in 1890 were furnished on the principle of “ Bow much can we 
get in ? ”—the rooms as they are on the opposite principle of “How much 
can we leave out ? ” The difference is not merely a superficial one of taste. 
It is a difference between two methods of living. We cannot live now, except 
at great expense of vitality, in rooms designed as these were. A first glance 
may suggest that the old system possesses much greater possibilities of 
variety. Anybody can sec that the rooms before alteration could have been 
filled with different furniture in a hundred combinations and would look 
quite different each time, while now they do not seem to admit of an alter¬ 
native arrangement within the system on which they are decorated. But, 
actually, other people, if they had the ability of Wells Coates, could have 
produced other arrangements as aesthetically practical. These rooms would 
also have appeared as inevitable as his if they had been perfectly designed 
for what they were intended to be. Before alteration, they did not do any 
job and were merely fortuitous collections of furniture, and therefore no 
more inevitable than the contents of a junk shop on any particular day. 
The collection of junk is, indeed, what decoration meant during the century 
of industrial prosperity. 
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Often found in new flats and houses. 



Covered like this it can 
he painted any colour. 



The increased width 

Tall and narrow, this needs widening. allows a curved front. 



The open fire is retained here, but it could equally well have been electric as above. 
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37. Sitting-room in New York, by William Lescaze 


The photograph on this page is of a house in New York by William Lescaze. The 
whole of the wall on to the street has been built of glass vacuum bricks, which give 
the maximum amount of light, avoid a large part of the noise, and make it impossible 
to be overlooked. As this room is air-conditioned, there is no need to group the 
furniture round a heating centre, and the seating is arranged where the lighting is best. 

Opposite is a bedroom in New York by Robert Heller. The bedback is covered 
in pigskin immediately behind the head, and the rest of the headboard and the bed¬ 
side tables are made of wood. A strip light is fixed above the headboard for reading, 
and the general lighting is provided by two table lamps, of which one can be seen at 
the end of the couch. The radiator cover, and the boxing carried up the corner of 
the wall, are excellent examples of the method mentioned on page 55. The slightly 
darker ceiling helps the general proportion. 
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It is comparatively easy to produce by this method a room possessing 
unique qualities of some kind. The taste of the individual in the sale-room 
will see to that. Individuality in the choice and arrangement of a simple 
scheme is a much more valuable quality. But it should be made imme¬ 
diately apparent. On page 69 there are photographs of two bedrooms. 
Both are large rooms and had to contain very much the same furniture. 
But one was for a country house and one for a London one. The lives of 
the people who live in them are, therefore, different and the rooms should 
express that difference. No room which is completely anonymous can be 
considered to have been successfully decorated because the basic problem 
has been shirked. Safety is not a thing to play for. It produces hotel 
bedrooms and staterooms of ships, which have to make up in luxury what 
they lack in personality. It is often hard for a professional decorator to 
discover what type of person he has to design for and I have, to overcome 
this difficulty, always tried to persuade people to buy all the smaller things 
for their rooms without reference to my opinions and entirely on their respon¬ 
sibility. In this way can be avoided that appearance of suspended animation 
—of a room waiting like Sleeping Beauty for someone to come and wake 
her—which is the characteristic of exhibition rooms and 44 tasteful arrange¬ 
ments ” of furniture in shop windows. Any decorative scheme must have 
vitality or fail. And vitality is not a question of nervous restlessness. It is 
the quality which a room possesses when it is obviously lived in. No amount 
of theory will produce that, and the functionalist theory breaks down at the 
door. A motor-car is a machine to drive about in and a house may be a 
machine to five in, but a dining-room is not a machine to eat in or a chair 
a machine to sit on. We must not be bamboozled out of our aesthetic opinion 
by people who, lacking a sense of aesthetics themselves, would have us all 
brought down to their level. 


39 and 40. The upper photograph, of a bed-sitting room in Paris by Robert Block, is an example 
of how much furniture can be put into a small room without the appearance of heaviness. In 
this case it has been achieved by making the chairs, the bases of the tables, and the bed, of thin 
wrought iron. As the built-in furniture is painted to match the walls, there arc no heavy pieces 
in this small room, except the armchair, which should be heavy to give the appearance of comfort. 

The lower photograph is of a dining-room in Paris designed by Pierre Yago. In this room, 
the walls have been panelled with natural oak and the oak is fixed with copper screws. As the 
furniture is also of the same oak the large cupboards merge into the walls and do not seem as 
big as they would against walls of a different material. 
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39 and 40. Paris : bed-sitting room designed by Robert 
Block and dining-room designed by Pierre Vago 
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The fundamental change in the needs for which we have had to plan 
has necessitated an intensive study of the purely practical side and this has 
meant for some people the neglect of the aesthetic one. But there are signs 
now that everywhere the practical lessons have been sufficiently digested to 
allow a concentration on something more palatable. 66 Grace ” is the only 
word which includes all the qualities of lightness, of lines properly conceived, 
which have been overlooked but are now returning. But the grace must 
be inherent in the design of the room. The addition of adaptations of 
eighteentli-century wrought-iron to a piece of undesigned carpentry saves no 
situation. IS or does any superficial attempt. Both parts of the planning 
must be done together. Practical and aesthetic must be there at one and the 
same time in every part of a decorative scheme. Only then does a com¬ 
fortable and beautiful room emerge. 


41 and 42. These two bedrooms both have the same general plan. Both are large and had to 
contain a double bed and enough cupboard space for two people. Both had private bathrooms. 
But one was in the country and one in London. The London one was, therefore, made luxurious 
and warm, while in the country, white chintz curtains and a white quilted chintz bedspread were 
used, leaving the colour to be supplied by the view through the window. 

The London bed has an upholstered satin hedback, and the furniture is veneered with leather, 
while, in the country, the furniture is painted wdiite and the bedback is of roughcast glass. 
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1893-1932. Rooms in a house re-decorated by Wells Coates (1) 


43-46. On the opposite page are two views of the bedroom and on page 73 two views of the 
living-rooms of a house altered by Wells Coates the hall of which is also shown on page 9. These 
three pairs of photographs of exactly the same rooms in 1893 and 1932 show more clearly than 
any words can the difference that forty years made to our way of living. There is no mere 
variation of taste shown here. The old rooms, overloaded with decorative detail, reveal a life 
which is now impossible. That life included, obviously, money to burn, and nowhere to burn 
it except at home. It took for granted an unending supply of servants, willing, because they 
had no alternative, to work from six o’clock in the morning until it pleased their employer to 
let them go to bed, all for a wage of a few pounds a year and little or no time to themselves. 
It displayed an absolute certainty of the permanence of social conditions which we now know 
were extremely impermanent. No wonder that such houses have been pulled down or com¬ 
pletely replanned the moment their owners died. Nobody conscious of existing conditions 
would be mad enough to try, even if he were fool enough to want, to carry on such a tradition. 
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43 and 44. The same bedroom before and after alteration by Wells Coates 





1893-1932. Rooms in a house re-decorated by Wells Coates (2) 


Now, the rooms, stripped of unnecessary decoration and with their pomposity gone, do their 
job efficiently without the necessity for an army of servants. 

Ill the bedroom, there is a larger bed, a larger dressing-table and far more cupboard space 
than there was before. Yet the room looks quite uncrowded. The use of a mirror wall is 
another example of a large expanse of mirror placed so that it increases the size of a room w ithout 
becoming a nuisance. 

In both living-room and dining-room, a bay window has been cut off and a false window 
built level with the walls. The lighting, arranged behind these, comes from the same source 
by night as it does by day, which simplifies the problem of decoration. Both rooms are 
actually smaller (by the area of the bay window ) than before. But they do not look it and, in 
practice, have more space, as anyone counting the number of dining chairs—the number, 
one presumes, of people who can be served with comfort—in each, can realise for himself. 
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45 and 46. Dining-room and living-room before and after alteration by Wells Coates 







47 and 48. Re-decorating a sitting-room in a London flat 


Two photographs of a sitting-room in a London flat. The moulded cornice and 
the panels on the walls have been taken away and the plain surfaces increase the 
apparent size of the room. 

The lower photograph also illustrates the lighting of curtains from the floor, this 
time by two floodlights placed on the ground behind the large sofa. The new cornice 
has been carried across the window wall to form a pelmet, and the curtains extend the 
whole length of the wall. Bookshelves have been built in to the recesses under the 
windows, which are behind the curtains at night. The standard lamp has direct 
lighting below and also a reflector in the top to light the ceiling. 
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49 and 50. Two living-rooms in country houses 


Both these rooms are living-rooms in country houses. Although entirely different, the 
principle behind each is the same. The lighting is flexible, being by means of standard 
lamps and table lamps. There is a wood floor with one large rug, and light walls. 
Cupboards and shelves are built-in and the occasional tables all have a definite use. One, 
in each room, is big and not easily moved. But each chair has a table for ashtrays, 
drinks and cigarettes, and all these tables are a reasonable size and height. They are 
not there simply to take up space. 

The upper room is one designed by Erich Mendelsohn and Serge Chermayeff. 
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51. Plans of a room as sitting- 
room and general living-room 


These two plans are of the same room. 

The top one is arranged as a general 
living-room and the bottom one as a 
sitting-room where there is a separate 
dining-room. In the living-room the 
desk is built into the bookshelves and 
there is less space allotted to both 
books and gramophone record stor¬ 
age. The settee is smaller and there 
are fewer occasional tables. The 
planning of the seating remains the 
same because the fireplace has to be 
its centre. When the necessity for 
fixed fireplaces disappears (which is 
beginning to happen) more flexibility 
in planning will be possible. 

In both plans the numbers refer to 
the same furniture. 

1. Desk. 

2. Bookshelves. 

3. Wireless, gramophone and record 
storage. 

4. Sideboard. 

5. Dining-table. 

6. Occasional tables. 

7. Small chairs. 

8. Easy chairs. 

9. Settees. 

10. Magazine table. 
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52. Plans of a bedroom for 
one or two people 


The same bedroom planned for two 
people and for one. 

In the top plan the cupboard on the 
left of the door is all hanging space 
and the bedside table continues round 
the bay window and ends in a dressing 
table with a full-length mirror. 

In the bottom plan the cupboard is 
the same size, but it includes drawers 
and shelves and a separate dressing 
table stands in the window. These and 
the preceding plans show how neces¬ 
sary it is to build-in furniture where a 
great deal has to he fitted into a small 
space. 

The numbers refer to the same 
furniture in each drawing. 

1. Bed. 

2. Bedside tables. 

3. Drawers. 

4. Dressing-table. 

5. Cupboard. 

6. Dressing-table stool. 

7. Long stool. 

8. Easy chair. 

9 . Magazine table. 
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